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INTRODUCTION 

IT  WAS  never  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Dr  Verrall;  but 
the  spell  of  his  personality  must  have  struck  to  the  heart  of 
all  who  have  read  his  essays.  Whatever  the  historians  of 
scholarship  may  finally  decide  as  to  the  tenability  of  his  theo- 
ries or  the  value  of  his  methods  of  criticism,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain. He  was  a  great  and  moving  force.  He  must  have  brought 
home  to  many  for  the  first  time,  as  with  the  shock  of  a  new 
discovery,  that  the  works  of  the  Greek  dramatists  are  not  a 
matter  of  text  and  grammar,  of  moods  and  tenses,  but  real 
literature,  to  be  read  and  criticised  as  such.  Where  formerly 
editors  gave  us  readings,  he  gave  us  ideas. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  I  submitted  to  him  an  essay 
challenging  his  interpretation  of  the  plot  of  the  Agamemnon, 
and  putting  forward  a  new  solution.  I  did  so  with  some  little 
hesitation.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  day,  and 
I  a  particularly  undistinguished  undergraduate  of  a  university 
not  his  own.  In  the  interest  of  examining  his  views  and  of  pro- 
pounding my  own,  I  had  expressed  my  self  freely,  and  yet  when 
1  tried  to  rewrite  my  paper  In  less  forcible  terms,  I  could  not 
do  it.  Dr  Verrall  was,  I  felt,  a  scholarwho  challenged  criticism, 
and  revelled  in  it.  I  always  think  of  him  as  of  some  strong 
swimmer  battling  in  the  breakers,  borne  upon  the  wave-crests, 
and  shouting  with  the  delight  of  combat.  His  mission  was  to 
inspire,  not  to  convince,  and  I  believed  that,  if  my  essay 
showed  that  he  had  aroused  my  interest,  he  would  forgive  any 
crudity  of  expression.  And  so,  when,  moved  by  an  impulse 
which  I  could  not  check,  I  send  him  my  essay,  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. 

I  had  not,  however,  been  prepared  for  the  full  extent  of  his 
generosity.  I  had  thought  that  perhaps  he  would  acknowledge 
my  letter  in  a  few  kind  words.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him, 
and  I  could  not  expect  him  to  do  more  than,  to  say  that  he 
hoped.  If  I  came  to  Cambridge,  I  would  call  and  see  him.  He 
might  have  written  a  few  short  criticisms  of  my  work  and  said 
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a  few  brief  words  of  encouragement.  He  might,  with  very 
good  cause,  have  pleaded  the  pressure  of  work,  and  excused 
himself  from  any  but  the  briefest  comment.  He  might,  with 
still  better  reason,  have  pleaded  the  infirmity  which  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  write  at  all. 

He  did  none  of  these  things.  Actually  he  read  my  essay  with 
the  greatest  care,  and,  at  a  time  when  he  used  a  pen  with  pain 
and  difficulty,  sent  me  ten  large  foolscap  sheets  covered  with 
small  writing.  He  received  my  criticisms,  he  advanced  his 
own,  with  a  perfect  courtesy  which,  when  our  respective 
positions  are  remembered,  was  wonderful.  I  am  proud,  and  I 
think  not  without  reason,  that  I  was  able  to  arouse  his  interest. 
But  his  reply  is  a  monument  not  to  my  effiDrts  but  to  his  own 
greatness  of  heart. 

I  had  one  or  two  other  short  letters  from  him,  and  I  hoped 
to  avail  myself  of  his  generous  invitation  to  visit  him  at 
Cambridge.  We  were  not  able  to  continue  our  discussion  on 
paper.  He  had  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures  on  English 
Poetry,  I  to  work  for  an  examination  in  Oriental  studies  new 
to  me.  Other  causes  set  a  check  to  my  hopes  of  an  interview, 
and  I  left  England  for  India  with  the  resolution  that,  on  my 
return,  I  would  visit  him  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  news  of 
his  death  came  to  me  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss. 

I  had  hoped  to  reconsider  my  views  in  the  light  of  his 
criticisms,  to  argue  the  difficulties  further,  and,  if  not  to  reach 
agreement,  at  least  to  arrive  at  that  point  where  we  must  agree 
to  differ.  Now  he  has  gone  into  the  great  silence.  Whether  he 
could  have  convinced  me,  or  I  him,  cannot  be  known.  But  I 
feel  that  what  interested  him  may  interest  some  of  those  who 
loved  him.  The  essay  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  most  detailed 
criticism  of  his  handling  of  the  Agamemnon  problem.  His 
reply  contains  points  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

There  are  parts  of  my  essay  which  under  other  circum- 
stances I  would  prefer  to  rewrite.  But  the  discussion  between 
us  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  monument  not  to  my  labours  but  to  his 
generosity.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  show  just  what  work  it  was  to 
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which  he  gave  so  gracious  and  kind  consideration.  Accordingly, 
save  for  altering  a  few  phrases  which  did  not  correctly  express 
my  meaning,  and  omitting  a  few  passages  of  no  real  impor- 
tance to  the  argument,  I  have  reproduced  my  paper  as  it  was 
originally  written. 

I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  thank  him. This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  thanks  still  left  to  me  to  offer. 

E.  S.  HOERNLE. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF 
THE  AGAMEMNON 

1 

THE  PLOT  of  the  Agamemnon  is,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, briefly  as  follows : 
I.  The  play  opens  with  a  watchman  on  the  roof  of 
Agamemnon's  palace.  For  a  year  past  he  has  been  watching 
for  a  beacon  light  which  is  to  announce  that  his  master,  now 
ten  years  absent,  has  at  last  taken  Troy.  The  light  is  seen,  and 
he  announces  the  news  to  the  Queen  Klytaimnestra. 

2.1.49.  Soon  after  dawn,  the  elders  of  the  State  march  to  the 
palace  singing  of  the  expedition  to  Troy  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigeneia,  slain  at  Aulis  to  propitiate  the  angry  winds  which 
barred  its  passage  across  the  sea.  The  Queen  enters,  and  they 
explain  that  they  have  come  to  hear  what  news  has  been  an- 
nounced that  all  the  altars  are  blazing  with  sacrifices. 

3.1.  264.  The  Queen  tells  them  'Troy  is  fallen.'  When.? 
they  ask. '  This  very  night,'  she  announces.  '  What  messenger 
could  come  so  swiftly.'''  they  protest.  She  replies  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  chain  of  beacons  passing  by  stages  from  Mount 
Ida  near  Troy  to  Mount  Arachnaeus,  which  is  within  sight  of 
the  palace  roof  at  Argos.  One  link  in  the  chain  is  from  Mount 
Athos  to  Euboea. 

They  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  such  a 
message.  The  Queen  then  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  the  host 
before  Troy,  and  suggests  that  the  army  is  now  sleeping  peace- 
fully in  the  city^  its  labour  done.  May  it  avoid  angering  the  gods 
by  any  sacrilege  and  so  win  a  safe  return.  The  elders  now  give 
thanks  to  the  gods  for  punishing  the  sins  of  Paris  and  Helen. 

4. 1.  475.  They  are  still  discussing  the  news — 'Can  any  but  a 
woman  put  faith  in  such  a  message } ' — when  a  herald  arrives  and 
announces  that  Agamemnon  has  returned'  He  confirms  the  fear 
that  the  army  have  committed  sacrilege.  'The  gods'  shrines 
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are  utterly  destroyed.'  The  elders  welcome  him  and  hint  that 
all  is  not  well  at  home  but  then  bid  him  continue  his  tale,  and 
he  recites  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  army. 

5. 1.  588.  Klytaimnestra  enters,  makes  only  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  beacons  and  to  the  elders'  disbelief,  and  bids  the 
herald  welcome  the  King  and  assure  him  of  her  loyalty.  She 
then  goes  out,  but  the  herald  instead  of  taking  her  message 
describes  how  the  rest  of  the  fleet  have  been  scattered  by 
storm,  so  that  Agamemnon  has  returned  alone. 

6.  The  elders  again  sing  of  Helen  and  of  the  dangers  of 
pride.  Agamemnon  enters,  and  they  hail  him  as  loyal  citizens, 
but  may  he  watch  those  whose  loyalty  is  but  feigned.  Agamem- 
non speaks  as  though  he  were  fully  conscious  of  troubles  in 
the  State,  but  proceeds  to  glorify  his  own  achievements. 

Klytaimnestra  now  enters,  and  speaks  of  her  loneliness  and 
how  at  last  the  goal  of  her  hope  is  in  sight.  After  a  cold  reply 
from  Agamemnon,  she  persuades  him  to  enter  the  palace  on 
crimson  carpets.  As  he  does  so  he  recommends  Kassandra — 
the  captive  princess  of  Troy  and  as  we  are  to  learn  his  mistress 
— to  his  wife's  keeping!  As  he  goes  in,  Klytaimnestra  kneels 
before  the  statue  of  Zeus  and  prays  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  prayers. 

(Save  for  a  slight  ambiguous  reference  in  her  long  opening 
speech,  neither  he  nor  she  makes  any  mention  of  the  beacon 
message.) 

7. 1.  975.  The  elders,  who  feel  that  the  Queen's  prayer  bodes 
no  good  to  the  King,  have  just  sung  of  their  fears,  when  she 
comes  out  of  the  palace  again  and  bids  Kassandra  enter.  The 
latter  answers  not  a  word,  and  the  Queen,  believing  that  she 
cannot  understand  Greek,  hastens  off  the  stage,  for  she  has  no 
time  to  waste. 

8. 1.  1072.  She  has  barely  gone  in,  when  Kassandra  cries 
aloud  upon  Apollo  in  Greek.  Her  mood  of  prophecy  is  upon 
her,  and  she  tells  in  frenzied  language  of  the  coming  death  of 
the  King.  At  last  she  turns  and  goes  into  the  palace, and  almost 
immediately  the  King's  death-cries  are  heard. 
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9. 1.  1342.  The  elders  are  wildly  debating  what  to  do  when 
the  Queen  appears  and  justifies  her  deed  in  the  name  of  the 
murdered  Iphigeneia  and  of  her  own  wounded  honour.  But, 
she  declares,  it  is  not  she,  but  the  curse  of  Atreus'  race,  that  is 
responsible  for  the  King's  death. 

10. 1.  1577.  At  last — and  not  till  now — Aegisthus  enters. 
Exulting  over  his  fallen  enemy,  'It  is  I,'  he  cries,  'who  wove 
the  whole  plot.'  The  elders  taunt  him  with  dragging  the  Queen 
into  his  crime.  Why  did  he  not  do  the  murder  himself.'' 

She  at  last  calls  on  them  to  end  their  wrangling.  There  has 
been  enough  of  bloodshed.  Let  them  rule  the  land  in  peace. 

II 

SU  C  H  is  the  plot  of  the  Agamemnon.  We  have  to  con- 
sider now  two  main  questions: 
a.  Is  Agamemnon  represented  as  arriving  in  the  morning 
of  the  night  in  which  the  beacon  message  is  received.'' 

b.  What  is  the  part  played  by  Aegisthus.'' 

Let  us  take  the  first.  It  will  be  well  at  the  outset  to  elucidate 
the  geography  of  the  play. 

The  matter  is  of  some  importance,  because,  if  some  editors 
are  inclined  to  disregard  the  distance  from  Troy  to  Argos, 
others, notably DrVerralljOver-estimateit. The  shortest  route, 
it  will  be  seen  (vide  map  i),  is  well  under  300  miles.  An 
Athenian  audience  composed  of  men  accustomed  to  sail  from 
the  Piraeus  would  be  inclined,  if  anything,  to  under-estimate 
it.  Dr  Verrall  is  therefore  quite  wrong  in  suggesting  that  they 
must  naturally  think  of  the  journey  as  taking  many  days. 

We  happen  to  have  a  good  record  of  the  time  in  which  it 
could  actually  be  made.  After  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  Ly- 
sander  despatched  one  Theopompos  to  announce  the  news  to 
Sparta.  Jnd  he  arrived  on  the  third  day  (or,  as  we  should  say, 
the  day  after  the  morrow).  Vide  Xen.  Hell.  II.  1.  30. 
Though  the  battle  took  place  in  the  morning,  he  cannot  have 
set  out  before  noon,  and  he  seems  to  have  reached  Sparta  be- 
fore nightfall  two  days  later.  From  Aegospotami  to  the  coast 
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of  Laconia  is  400  miles,  from  the  coast  to  Sparta  is  well  over 
twenty.  The  whole  journey  took  therefore  roughly  sixty 
hours,  and  his  mean  speed  works  out  at  about  seven  miles  an 
hour.  (This  speed  is  confirmed  by  calculations  from  Thucy- 
dides,  cf  also  Berard,  Les  Phoeniciens  et  POdyssee.)  At  this 
rate  of  speed  the  same  vessel  could  have  travelled  from  Troy 
to  Argos  in  about  forty  hours.  Granting  that  Theopompos 
was  making  special  haste,  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
dangers  of  such  incautious  phrases  as  Dr  Verrall's  'wafting  a 
fleet  500  miles  in  five  minutes,'  and  the  unfairness  of  his  Lake 
Nyanza  to  London  parallel. 

[Since  I  corresponded  with  Dr  Verrall  a  more  cogent  par- 
allel has  come  to  my  notice.  Herodotus  says  (ii,  1 1 7)  ev  ixlv  yap 
TOtc  KvirpioicFL  elprjrai  (l)g  Tpiraiog  £k  STrajOrrjc ' AXi^avcpog  cnriKtro  eg 
To'lXiov,  aytov  EXIvrjv,  Ivan  rt  Trvtvfxari  y^priaafievog  (cat  OaXaacrtj  Xthj. 

Tpiraiog  a<j)iK£To  means  in  Greek  that  he  arrived  on  the  second 
day  after  the  day  of  starting.  If  Paris  could  travel  so  fast  with  a 
wind  which,  though  favourable,  was  not  violent  (for  the  sea 
was  smooth)  the  audience,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
Cypria,  could  not  have  been  unready  to  believe  that  Agamem- 
non, with  anabsolute  hurricane  at  hisback,  might  have  reached 
Argos  from  Troy  in  considerably  less  time.] 

Yet  even  so  there  is  a  great  difference  between  forty  hours 
or  so  and  the  eighteen  hours  at  most  which  the  journey  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  on  the  hypothesis  that  Agamemnon  lit 
his  beacon  on  Mount  Ida  at  dusk  and  reached  Argos  not  very 
long  after  sunrise  on  the  day  following.  His  ship  would  have 
had  to  make  a  mean  speed  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour,  which  is 
an  extravagant  supposition.  .  .  . 

At  present  two  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account 
for  the  difficulty: 

1 .  Aeschylus  was  a  poet. '  Such  violations  of  possibility  were 
held  quite  allowable  by   the    licence  of   dramatic  poetry.' 

SiDGWICK. 

2.  The  play  is  divided  into  Acts.  The  Choric  song,  11.  2SS~ 
487,  serves  as  a  curtain,  and  a  lapse  of  some  weeks  is  supposed 
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to  take  place  between  the  Queen's  last  speech  and  the  Herald's 
arrival. 

These  theories  we  will  examine  in  order.  1  need  add  little  to 
whatDrVerrall  hassaid.Hehaspointedout  that  for  such  poetic 
licence  as  has  been  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  Agamemnon 
there  is  in  Greek  tragedy  no  parallel  or  precedent.  Above  all 
we  have  to  remember  the  character  of  the  Athenian  audience. 
No  doubt  the  average  Athenian  could  have  as  little  drawn 
a  chart  of  the  Aegean  as  the  average  Englishman  could  sketch 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  But  he  hada  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  distances.  To  take  a  modern  parallel,  a  play  might  be 
presented  without  comment  in  London,  which  made  a  battle- 
ship steam  from  Malta  to  Crete  between  dawn  and  dusk  of  a 
summer  day.  But  while  perhaps  not  many  seamen  on  a  British 
battleship  could  draw  from  memory  an  accurate  map  of  the 
Mediterranean,  such  a  play  could  not  be  written  by  a  British 
officer  and  staged  before  an  audience  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet.  They  would  know  the  plot  to  be  impossible. 

Now  this,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  the  case  with  the  Agamem- 
non. Aeschylus,  so  far  from  being  a  dreamy  unpractical  poet, 
was  proud  of  being  a  good  citizen.  He  had  served  at  Salamis, 
perhaps  at  Mykale,  and  probably  elsewhere  in  the  Arche, 
while  his  audience  was  composed  of  men  who  had  sailed  the 
Aegean  constantly. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  The  view  that 
Agamemnon  sailed  on  the  night  after  sacking  Troy  makes 
Aeschylus  to  ride  roughshod  over  all  the  legends,  such  as 
those  used  in  the  Rhesus  and  the  Hecuba^  which  represent  the 
Greek  army  as  spending  a  considerable  time  on  Trojan  soil 
after  the  capture  of  the  city.  It  is  not  merely  the  journey  but 
the  events  of  many  days  which  have  to  be  crowded  into  a 
night.  The  theory  of  poetic  licence  may  then  be  disregarded. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  may  be  called  the  'Unity  of 
Time  '  theory.  For  convenience  and  the  unity  of  the  story  the 
herald  enters  while  the  elders  are  still  discussing  the  beacon- 
message. 

II 
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Now  if  Aeschylus  wished  to  divide  his  play  into  Acts,  why 
should  he  not  have  done  so,  as  in  the  Eumenides'i  What  pos- 
sible reason  could  he  have  for  carefully  obscuring  the  division? 
That  the  division  is  not  made  and  that  no  lapse  of  time  is  in- 
dicated (as  could  so  easily  have  been  done)  is  clear  to  any 
impartial  reader,  and  the  Byzantine  critics  never  thought  of 
such  a  division  into  Acts. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  point.  The  main  reason  for 
the  so-called  Unity  of  Time  convention — whereby  the  action 
of  a  play  had  a  duration  of  twenty-four  hours — was,  besides 
the  neatness  and  compactness  of  the  arrangement,  the  diffi- 
culty of  supposing  the  same  people  to  be  present  on  the  scene 
for  more  than  a  day.  Much,  therefore,  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Chorus.  In  the  Eumenidesiht  Furies  follow  Orestes 
wherever  he  goes.  Hence  where  he  is  found  they  are  found 
also.  There  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  interval  between  Acts. 
Where, again, as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes^tYiQ  Chorus  consist 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  beleaguered  city,  they  are,  as  it  were, 
always  on  the  scene,  and  the  action  of  the  play  may  occupy, 
if  necessary,  several  days. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Agamemnon.  The  elders 
have  apparently  come  to  the  palace  especially  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  the  sacrifices.  They  are  clearly  not  attendants  of  the 
palace,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  on  that  day  of  all  days  when 
the  herald  arrives — some  weeks  later,  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
theory  which  we  are  discussing — they  should  happen  to  be 
grouped  outside  the  palace  doors. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties  there  are  several  others. 
The  Queen  seems  to  know  of  the  conduct  of  the  army  after 
Troy's  fall — though  her  speech  may  only  be 'irony ':  and  the 
story  of  the  beacons  is  by  these  two  theories  of  the  plot  purely 
'epeisodic' Lastly  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  part  played 
by  Aegisthus. 
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III 

THESE  last  points,  however  we  may  leave  to  Dr  Verrall 
to  emphasize.  His  objections  to  the  common  version  of 
the  plot,  analysed  barely — for  1  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
brilliance  of  the  original  in  a  summary — are  as  follows: 

a.  There  is  no  doubt  that Aeschylusdoes  makeAgamemnon 
arrive  on  the  morning  of  the  night  in  which  the  beacon  is  seen. 

Not  only  is  this  impossible  but 

1.  It  is  specially  noted  in  the  play  that  Troy  was  razed  to 
the  ground. 

2.  The  returning  fleetwas  scattered  and  delayed  by  storm. 

b.  The  story  of  the  beacons  is  widely  improbable  for 

1.  Fire  signals  on  such  a  scale  were  unknown. 

2.  The  distances  are  impossibly  great,  even  in  fine  weather, 
for  a  message  to  pass. 

3.  Certainly  no  beacon  message  could  have  passed  in  a  storm. 

c.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  what  part  does  the  beacon  chain 
play  in  the  plot?  The  main  action  of  the  play  is  intelligible 
without  it,  and  in  that  action  no  further  reference  is  made 
to  the  beacons. 

d.  The  Queen  says  that  Agamemnon  had  neither  defence 
nor  escape,  while  not  only  does  Aegisthus,  when  he  comes  on 
the  stage,  boast  oi  having  woven  the  whole  plot^hut  the  Elders 
accept  this  and  only  reproach  him  with  making  the  Queen  share  the 
crime  and  do  the  actual  deed  of  murder.  Yet  in  the  play,  as  usually 
read,  there  is  certainly  no  very  complicated  plot.  We  must, 
therefore,  seek  another  interpretation  of  the  plot,  and  this  Dr 
Verrall  supplies  as  follows : 

1.  The  watchman  has  been  watching  on  the  palace  roof  for 
one  year.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  Homeric  story  in  which 
Aegisthus  sets  upon  his  own  roof  a  watchman  who  for  one 
year  looks  for  Agamemnon's  coming.  We  are  led  at  once  to 
think  of  conspiracy. 

2.  Notonlyisthe  beacon  story  xva^rohMlt^hvit  the  elders  know 
nothing  of  any  beacon  chain  and  disbelieve  the  Queen's  tale.  We 
suspect,  therefore,  that  the  Queen  is  misleading  them. 
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3.  This  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty  on  the  arrival  of  the 
herald.  For  not  only  does  he  arrive  much  sooner  than  is  pos- 
sible if  the  Queen's  story  is  true,  but  he  confirms  the  Queen's 
hints  as  to  the  doings  of  the  army  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  It 
is  presumable,  therefore,  that  she  has  had  secret  information. 
From  this  point  the  elders  seem  very  suspicious  of  the  Queen. 

There  are  other  points  which  cannot  be  treated  here;  but 
one  of  Dr  Verrall's  main  contentions  is  that  there  are  many 
conspirators  of  the  Queen's  party,  some  of  whom  appear  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  stage. 

His  version  of  the  plot  is  roughly  this : 

Aegisthus,  who  'contrived  the  whole  plot,'  arranged  with 
Klytaimnestra  to  burn  upon  M  t  Arachnaeus  a  beacon  to  announce 
the  Kings  arrival.  She  places  on  the  roof  to  watch  for  this  a 
simple  servant,  whose  'vigilance  and  silence  were  secured  by 
threats  and  bribes,  for  she  could  not  introduce  a  stranger  for 
this  task.  She  tells  him  that  the  beacon  is  to  announce  the  fall  of 
Troy.  Thus  when  at  last  the  signal  is  given,  she  knows  not  only 
that  the  King  is  come  but  that  Aegisthus  is  ready  to  aid  her 
with  armed  force.  Thus  his  part  in  the  play  is  important,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  here  accounted  for. 

IV 

THERE  are,  of  course,  many  difficulties  in  accepting 
this  version.  The  first,  that  there  is  no  tradition  of  such 
a  plot,  that  Aristotle  must  have  mentioned  such'  a 
novelty  in  the  Poetics^  and  that  no  other  critic  has  ever  sus- 
pected it,  can  be  urged  against  any  new  version  of  the  story, 
and  we  haveseen  the  difficultyof  accepting  theoldone.  Others, 
e.g.  that  after  the  entrance  of  the  herald  the  elders  never  raise 
the  question  'from  whom  did  the  beacon  message  really  come .'*' 
are  answered  most  ingeniously  by  Dr  Verrall,  and  one  can  only 
refer  the  reader  to  his  Introduction,  and  ask  him  to  decide  if 
the  answers  appear  adequate. 

But  there  are  other  objections  which  I  do  not  think  have 
been  foreseen  by  Dr  Verrall,  or  at  any  rate  have  not  been 
adequately  met. 
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We  will  first  take  his  discussion  of  the  beacon.  He  says  that 
the  whole  scheme  is  on  too  great  a  scale,  the  distances  are  too 
great  even  for  fine  weather  signalling,  and,  lastly,  that  at  any  rate 
the  signals  couid  not  have  been  seen  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night. 

Now  the  use  of  fire  signals  in  ancient  warfare  was  very 
common.  They  had  probably  reached  some  perfection.  No 
doubt  they  were  not  generally  used  over  long  distances,  but 
therehappenstobe  in  this  case  an  historical  parallel.  Herodotus 
(ix.3)  tells  us  that  Mardonius  did  not  listen  to  the  advice  of 
the  Thebans  to  strengthen  his  army  but  pressed  on  to  Athens 
partly  in  senseless  arrogance,  partly  because  he  wished  'to 
signal  to  the  King  at  Sardis  the  capture  of  Athens  hy  means  of 
beacons  throughout  the  islands'  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  message  was  not  sent.  Though,  as  Dr  Verrall  says,  the 
island  route  was  more  practicable,  yet  the  distance  from  Athens 
to  Sardis  is  almost  precisely  that  from  Troy  to  Argos.  To  this 
beacon-chain  of  Mardonius  the  poet  makes  an  unmistakable  allusion 
by  his  use  ofthe  word  'angaros'  for  messenger  (i.  282).  The 
contention  that  the  system  is  on  too  great  a  scale  must  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Let  us  take  the  next  point,  that  the  intervals  are  too  great. 
The  only  link  to  which  Dr  Verrall  raises  serious  objection  is 
that  between  Athos  and  Euboea.  Athos  is  over  6,000  feet  high, 
and  the  highest  point  in  Euboea  is  over  5,000.  The  message  was 
to  travel  over  sea.  And  Dr  Verrall  has  himself  admitted  in  his 
last  edition  that  the  scheme  might  work  successfully  in  fine 
weather.  We  need  therefore  examine  this  point  no  longer. 

As  to  the  last  point,  that  the  system  would  not  have  worked 
in  stormy  weather,  we  must  reserve  discussion,  save  in  so  far 
as  to  remark  that  Dr  Verrall  presents  implicitly  these  alterna- 
tives: either  the  system  would  work  without  a  hitch  in  all 
weathers,  or  it  must  be  useless.  Are  there  no  other  possibilities .'' 

In  any  case,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  audience 
could  suspect  the  whole  beacon  system,  described  at  such 
length,  and  reminding  them  of  an  historical  event  ixhichhad 
occurred  only  fucenty-tvjo  years  before^  to  be  a  mere  invention  of 
Klytaimnestra.^ 
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But  let  us  for  the  moment  suppose  that  it  was,  and  that  the 
beacon  seen  by  the  watchman  was  lit  by  Aegisthus  as  a  signal 
to  the  Queen.  What  profitable  purpose  did  it  serve?  To  inform 
the  Queen  that  she  must  make  preparations?  What  prepara- 
tions had  she  to  make  which  would  take  any  length  of  time? 
To  inform  her  that  he  was  ready?  She  knew  this  already.  What 
is  more  important  is  that  had  Agamemnon  arrived  with  his 
whole  fleet  Aegisthus  could  have  done  nothing  and  the  Queen 
would  have  been  troubled  in  that  case  to  account  for  any  pre- 
parations which  could  not  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  and  as 
easily  concealed.  Of  just  the  most  important  point  on  which 
information  was  vital — the  strength  of  Agamemnon's  force — 
the  beacon  could  tell  her  nothing.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
beacon  message  which  could  not  have  been  far  more  safely  and 
effectively  conveyed  by  a  runner.  What  is  more,  the  method 
was  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Had  Agamemnon  arrived  with  a 
large  force,  what  would  he  think  on  finding  that  the  Queen 
had  ordered  sacrifices  because  of  a  light  on  Mount  Arachnaeus 
and  invented  an  absolute  lie  to  account  for  that  light? 

Moreover  it  was  surely  essential  to  the  Queen's  plot  that,at 
the  outset  at  any  rate,  she  alone  in  the  city  should  know  of  the 
King's  arrival  and  could  decide  to  whom  the  news  should  be 
imparted.  We  are  asked  by  Dr  Verrall,  who  crowds  the  stage 
with  her  partisans,  to  believe  that  she  could  not,  without 
suspicion,  introduce  a  single  servant  who  would  be  willing  to 
watch  and  say  nothing,  but  must  post  on  the  roof  a  simple  and 
loyal  servant  of  the  King,  who,  compelled  'by  threats  and 
bribes '  to  keep  silence  for  a  whole  year  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
task,  was  yet  at  perfect  liberty  to  shout  aloud  and  inform  the 
whole  world  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  most  vital  that 
she  alone  should  receive  the  message! 

The  point  that  the  elders  must  have  known  of  the  beacon 
system,  had  it  been  genuine,  is  not  sound.  They  were  not 
members  of  the  household,  and  might  well  have  forgotten  its 
existence,  if  they  had  ever  learnt  of  it.  We  can  quite  imagine 
the  King's  attendants  at  Sardis,  on  being  told  that  'Athens  fell 
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yesterday,'  asking  'How  could  a  message  travel  so  fast?'  And, 
at  any  rate  their  ignorance  is  dramatically  necessary.  More- 
over, once  told,  they  do  not,  as  Dr  Verrall  says,  doubt  the 
possibility  of  the  beacon  chain,  but  the  certainty  of  the  news.  The 
watchman  has  seen  a  light  in  the  hills.  Can  they  be  so  sure  that 
it  means  the  fall  of  Troy.''  It  is  'the  pain  of  altered  news' that 
they  fear.  (1.482.) 

Finally,  how  does  Dr  Verrall's  solution  help  us.^  It  tells  us 
that  Aegisthus  and  Klytaimnestra  have  conspired.  There  is 
ample  evidence  of  this  on  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  plot.  It 
accounts  for  Aegisthus'  arrival.  If  he  knew  at  all  that  Agamem- 
non had  arrived,  his  appearance  can  be  accounted  for.  In  fact, 
the  beacon  message,  by  Dr  Verrall's  version  no  less  than  by 
the  ordinary  version,  fails  to  have  any  real  bearing  on  the  rest 
of  the  play.  (This  is  more  or  less  admitted  in  a  footnote  in  his 
last  edition.)  It  accounts  only  for  what  can  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained, and  it  raises  far  more  difficulties  than  it  settles.  It  is  far 
harder  on  his  reading  to  explain  why  there  is  no  further 
mention  of  the  beacons  than  on  the  usual  readino^.  The  account 
of  the  beacons  remains  'epeisodic';  and  Aegisthus'  plot,  so  far 
from  being  complicated  or  ingenious,  appears  full  of  rashness 
and  rather  simple. 

To  sum  up:  Dr  Verrall  bases  his  theory  on  the  consider- 
ations that  the  current  versions  are  untenable,  that  the  beacon 
story  is  impossible,  and  that  Aegisthus'  plot  must  have  been 
more  ingenious  than  is  commonly  supposed,  if  the  Queen's 
boast  that  the  Kinghad  no  possibility  of  escape,  and  Aegisthus' 
claim  to  the  chief  part  in  the  plan,  are  justified.  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  the  beacons  are  not  impossible  and  that  the 
conspirators'  scheme  is,  on  Dr  Verrall's  view  of  it,  full  of 
difficulties  and  absurdities.  But  it  has  been  admitted  that  he 
is  right  in  his  condemnation  of  the  current  readings;  and 
secondly,  we  have  given  no  explicit  answer  to  one  of  his  main 
contentions,  namely,  that  whatever  else  might  happen,  in  a 
storm  the  beacon  system  would  not  work.  We  have  therefore 
to  find  a  new  solution  which  will  take  this  contention  into 
consideration. 
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WE  M  U  ST  at  the  outset  put  ourselves  in  the  poet's 
position  and  ask, '  How  did  the  Agamemnon  legend 
present  itself  to  him? 'The  first  point  to  notice  is 
that  he  sawthe  tragic  figure  of  the  story  to  be  not  Agamemnon 
but  Klytaimnestra.  He  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  dis- 
play this  dramatic  insight.  With  him  the  fall  of  Agamemnon 
was  contrived  by  the  union  of  two  persons  whom  he  or  his 
family  had  most  grievously  wronged.  There  was  a  curse  of 
doom  on  his  house  and  it  was  fated  that  he  should  fall.  His 
enemies  were  determined  to  slay  him.  But  was  it  an  easy  mat- 
ter.'' How  could  they  contrive  that  he  should  have  no  chance  of 
escape?  We  shall  not  understand  the  story  properly  if  we  ima- 
gine that  they  had  only  one  one  plan  of  attack.  We  must 
remember  that  to  the  Athenian  audience  the  whole  legend  had 
an  atmosphere  which  we  have  lost.  They  possessed  many  ver- 
sions of  Agamemnon's  death,  and  when  the  Queen  boasted 
that  he  had  neither  escape  nor  defence  against  his  doom,  they 
would  recall,  as  we  do  not,  the  many  other  ways  in  which  his 
death  could  have  been  effected,  even  had  this  scheme  proved 
impracticable.  There  were  other  modes  of  attack,  but  the  poet 
had  to  choose  that  which  is  dramatically  right — his  death,  that 
is,  at  the  hands  of  his  wife.  He  had  certain  data  to  work  upon 
— the  storm,  and  the  fact  that  Aegisthus  was  able  to  hold  Argos 
for  some  years  after  Agamemnon's  death  in  spite  of  the  return 
later  of  Menelaus  and  the  other  chiefs.  The  conspirators  had 
then  a  large  force  of  adherents.  Agamemnon  returned  with 
one  ship  only.  How  was  it  that  Aegisthus  left  the  actual  deed 
of  murder  to  the  Queen.''  Why,  for  example,  did  he  not  attack 
Agamemnon  at  the  latter's  landing  or  arrival  at  the  palace.''  For 
the  Greek  audience  it  is  not  the  part  of  Aegisthus  which  needs  ex- 
planation but,  as  the  elders  point  out,  the  Queen  s. 

t\  017   Tov  avcpa  tovo  airo  ipv^iig  KaKrig 
OVK  avTog  i)vapi(!ieQ,  aWa  aifv  yvvi)  ; 

Now,  if  Aegisthus  had,  as  Dr  Verrall  supposes,  his  force  on 
Mount  Arachnaeus,and  was  expecting  Agamemnon,  he  would 
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most  naturally  have  attacked  him  on  arrival  when  he  saw  how 
weakwas  the  force  landing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Agamemnon 
arrived  at  the  palace  before  him,  then,  even  with  his  superior 
force,  an  attack  would  be  dangerous.  Once  Agamemnon  had 
fallen,  the  conspirators  might  hold  Argos  successfully;  but 
while  he  could  rally  his  veterans  round  him,  an  open  onslaught 
would  court  failure. 

But  if  such  an  assault  were  difficult,  it  was  still  more  out  of 
the  question  for  Aegisthus  himself  to  use  craft.  Aeschylus  saw 
the  weakness  of  the  legend  which  made  Agamemnon  step 
blindly  and  unsuspectingly  into  an  obvious  trap  prepared  for 
him  by  Aegisthus.  The  work  was  for  the  Queen. 

TO  yap  ooXtuo-at  irpog  jvvaiKog  rjv  cracptog^ 
lyuf  o  viroTrrog  i^Opbg  fj  TraXaiytvyjg. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  support  that  work  with  armed  force. 
It  is  true  that  if  she  failed,  Aegisthus  was  fatally  committed, 
but  it  was  neck  or  nothing  with  the  conspirators. 

We  must  realise,  then,  that  they  must  have  considered,  and 
have  been  prepared  to  meet,  the  several  possibilities  which 
faced  them.  What  they  would  have  done  if  Agamemnon  had 
returned  with  Menelaus  and  other  helpers  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  If  he  returned  alone  he  might  be  attacked  at  land- 
ing by  superior  force,  or  he  might  be  slain  by  craft  in  the  palace 
by  Klytaimnestra.  Aeschylus  chose  the  latter  alternative.  It 
was  the  more  dangerous  way,*  and  that  which  offended  most 
in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men.  He  was  the  first  to  choose  this 
version,  and  he  had  to  explain  how  it  came  about. 

The  position  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  is 
this: — that  Agamemnon  reached  Argos  unexpectedly 
soon^  thereby  nearly  defeating,  and  hoping  to  defeat, 
the  conspirators'  aims. 

If  this  seems  improbable,  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  sus- 
pend] udgment  awhile  until  I  have  given  my  reasons. 

*  Dangerous,  I  mean,  in  its  results  and  the  hostility  which  it  would 
arouse. 
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I  will  start  by  recalling  Dr  Verrall's  ingenious  story  of  the 
traveller  who  has  been  to  Lake  Nyanza.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  this  '  Socratic  parallel '  a  lady,  whose  husband  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  Lake  Nyanza,  has  been  carrying  on  an  intrigue 
with  another  man.  When  the  scene  opens,  at  breakfast  time,  a 
telegram  is  handed  to  her  which  tells  her  that  her  husband  has 
just  started  for  home.  This  she  has  just  announced  to  the  ser- 
vants when  a  ring  is  heard:  a  courier  enters  and  informs  her 
that  her  husband  is  at  the  terminus  and  will  arrive  shortly. 
When  thelatter  enters,  he  dilates  upon  the  discomforts  of  the 
overland  route,  and  the  breaking  down  of  an  Italian  train.  Of 
this  mysterious  appearance  no  explanation  is  afterwards  given. 
We  are  told  to  ask  ourselves,  'What would  the  audience  think 
of  this.?' 

Ex  hypothesi  the  dramatist  is  an  author  of  renown.  I  can 
only  give  the  following  answer.  (Incidentally  the  same  solu- 
tion was  offered  by  a  friend  to  whom  1  put  the  problem  without 
any  reference  to  the  Agamemnon.^  1  should  imagine  either 
that  there  had  been  a  break-down  in  the  telegraph  lines  con- 
cerned and  that  the  message  had  been  held  up,  or  that  for  some 
reason  the  husband  had  sent  a  misleading  message  just  before 
his  arrival  in  the  hopeof  surprising  her  v/ith  her  lover.  I  should 
never  think  her  to  be  lying  about  the  telegram. 

Changing  unessentials,  this,  as  I  hope  to  show,  is  the  plot  of 
the  Agamemnon^  or  rather  both  alternatives  are  combined:  i.e., 
the  King  deliberately  delayed  his  message  up  to  a  point,  and  it 
was  still  further  delayed  by  the  storm. 

We  have  examined  the  problem  from  the  point  of  the  con- 
spirators. Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  King.  He  has 
sacrificed  his  daughter,  whom  his  wife  loves  most, for  the  sake 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  to  avenge  a  wrong  not  his  own: 
he  has  been  ten  years  absent,  spending  the  lives  ot  his  people 
in  the  lust  of  wealth  and  power:  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  his 
wife,  and  can  hardly  doubt  that  she  knows  it:  finally  he  has  in 
Aegisthus  an  hereditary  enemy  who,  as  he  has  plainly  heard,  is 
conspiring  with  his  Queen  against  him.  He  must  know  that 
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danger  awaits  him,  and  a  danger  more  from  treachery  than 
from  open  force.  He  must  meet  guile  with  guile.  What  is  he  to 
do?  How  can  he  deceive  his  enemies.'' 

It  so  happens  that  he  has  a  chance  ready  to  hand.  A  chain  of 
beacons  was  long  ago  arranged  by  him  to  announce  the  fall  of 
Troy  to  his  wife.  Now  if  he  lighted  these  beacons,  not  on  the 
fall  of  Troy,  but  just  at  starting,  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  ar- 
rive much  sooner  than  is  expected.  And  he  will  come  with 
Menelaus  and  Odysseus,  his  firm  friends.  No  conspirator  will 
stand  a  chance  against  him. 

The  play  thence  resolves  itself  into  a  struggle  between 
Chance  and  Necessity,  Tvxv  and  'AvayKij.  The  King  is  ever  on 
the  point  of  defeating  his  enemies'  purpose,  but  Fate  always 
intervenes. 

Letusreturn  foramoment  tothequestion  of  the  voyage  and 
the  beacons.  We  will  take  the  voyage  first.  The  quickest  jour- 
ney which  might  be  made  from  Troy  to  Argos  would  occupy 
forty  hours,  perhaps  less.  But  we  have  to  consider  the  storm. 
Agamemnon  seems  to  have  set  sail  at  evening — a  not  uncom- 
mon practice.  In  the  first  night  a  storm  arose,  a  hurricane  from 
Tbrace,  be  it  noted,  i.e.,  it  was  almost  directly  behind tho,  fleet. 

fiV  vvKTi  cvaKVfxavTa  o  djpojpei  nuKa. 
vav^  yap  irpbg  oAAJjAatcrt  Qp/jKiai  irvoai 
i]peiKov- 

Dr  Verrall  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  storm  scattered 
and  delayed  the  fleet.  It  drove  it  on  to  the  Cyclades,  and  Aes- 
chylus, who  knew  his  Aegean  well,  was  clear  as  to  the  perils  of 
that  course.  But  is  Dr  Verrall  right  in  supposing  that  it  delayed 
Agamemnon?  I  think  not.  It  turned  him  from  his  shortest 
course,  but  it  increased  his  speed. 

I  quote  from  some  information  forwarded  to  me  by  a  well- 
known  yachtsman.  He  writes, '  Certainly,  if  the  gale  were  dead 
behind,  a  1 20-foot  boat  with  a  big  lug  sail  might  reach  a  speed 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  knots,  provided  it  was  not  wrecked  on  a 
coast  or  forced  to  find  refuge  in  a  harbour.'  (One  might  add, 
'  if  the  mast  held.') 
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We  know  from  the  herald's  speech  that  Agamemnon's  ship 
was  not  injured,  «o/ wrecked,  not  forced  to  seek  harbour  (66 1- 
666).  He  sped  on  his  way  outstripping  the  fleet,  so  that  when 
the  sun  rose  bright  in  the  heaven  he  saw  behind  him  the 
Aegean  '  a-blossom  with  the  dead.'  (1.  659.)  I  say  behind  him 
because  he  was  too  far  away  to  discover  if  there  were  any  sur- 
vivors. (1,  671.)  In  a  sense  Fate  was  at  once  with  him  and 
against  him:  Tux^  wrought  his  salvation  from  the  storm,  but 
that  salvation  was  to  be  his  doom,  for  it  sent  him  home  alone. 

Agamemnon,  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  was  driven 
faster^  not  sIower,hy  the  hurricane  which  destroyed  the  fleet.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  reached  Argos  on  the  morning  of 
the  night  of  the  storm.  1  give  a  map  of  his  course  as  I  conceive 
it  (Map  2).  We  must  remember  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
time  of  the  year  was  such  that  the  fleet  would  naturally  make 
all  speed  for  home.  (See  line  826  'about  the  setting  of  the  Plei- 
ades.') Suppose  that  Agamemnon  started  out  on  a  November 
evening  (call  it  Wednesday),  having  previously  sent  some  men 
to  light  the  beacon  on  Mount  Ida  and  to  rejoin  the  fleet  oflT 
Lesbos.  By  1 1  p.m.,  making  seven  knots,  he  would  have 
reached  the  point  marked  A  on  the  map,  some  forty  sea  miles 
from  Troy.  It  was  here,  a  little  before  midnight  apparently, 
that  the  hurricane  caught  him.  He  was  evidently  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet,  for  the  storm  which  '  dashed  the  other  ships  against 
each  other'  sped  him  unharmed  ahead  of  them.  By  the  time 
that  the  sun  rose  high  and  bright  after  the  night  of  storm,  say 
about  9  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  he  might  have  reached 
point  B,  some  120-130  miles  from  where  the  storm  caught 
him.  From  point  B  it  is  about  130-140  miles  to  the  coast  of 
Argos,  which  he  might  well  have  reached  by  Friday  morning 
at  dawn. 

(I  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  Aeschylus  thought  in  exact 
terms^f  the  map  and  clock,  but  he  would  know  theapproximate 
course  and  speed  of  a  voyage  such  as  Agamemnon's.  I  do  sug- 
gest that  the  indications  given  in  the  play  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient tor  an  audience  of  sailors;  and  yarns  of  semi-miraculous 
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voyages,  such  as  Agamemnon's  is  clearly  intended  to  be,  on 
any  reading  of  the  play,  must  have  been  familiar  enough  to  the 
average  Athenian  of  458  B.C.) 

This,  however,  means  that  he  arrived,  not  on  the  morning 
after  the  evening  when  the  beacon  was  lit  on  Ida,  but  on  the 
secortt^  morning  after.  How  is  the  discrepancy  between  this  and 
the  apparent  action  of  the  play  at  Argos  to  be  explained.'' 

I  will  here  remind  the  reader  of  the  brief  comment  made  on 
Dr  Verrall's  implied  contention  that  either  the  beacon  system 
worked  without  a  hitch,  or  it  was  useless  and  never  could  work 
at  all.  Are  these  the  only  possibilities.''  I  ask  him  to  consider 
the  nature  of  all  signalling  which  is  to  be  effective. 

Let  him  suppose  that  a  British  expedition  has  been  sent  to 
Tibet.  The  British  General  has  to  make  terms  with  the  Tibetan 
authorities,  but  he  knows  that  there  may  be  disputed  points, 
and  he  wants  advice  from  the  Government  of  India  as  quickly 
as  possible.  He  has  therefore  instituted,  on  his  march  into  the 
country,  a  line  of  heliograph  stations.* 

Let  us  place  ourselves  at  one  of  the  stations  in  the  hills.  A 
message  comes  through  with  the  note  '  Urgent.'  But  just  as  it 
arrives,  a  storm  comes  up  and  darkens  the  sky  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  What  will  the  signalling  officer  or  N.C.O.  in  charge  of 
the  station  do.''  Surely  he  must,  and  will,  wait  until  he  can  es- 
tablish connection  with  the  next  station.  He  will  not  send  off  a 
blind  message  into  the  storm. 

Or  take,  as  this  is  even  more  relevant,  Mardonius'  beacon 
system.  Did  he  say,  *  It  is  no  use  setting  up  a  system  of  beacons 
because  when  the  beacon  is  lit  at  Athens  there  may  be  a  storm 
in  the  Aegean'.''  Ancient  warfare  was,  by  modern  standards, 
unscientific;  but  we  must  give  the  ancient  signaller  credit  for  a 
little  common  sense.  Fire  signals  were  used  extensively,  but 
they  would  have  been  quite  useless  unless  the  first  rule  ob- 
served in  transmitting  messages  was  to  indicate  by  some 
method  that  a  message  had  been  duly  received,  and  to  make 
*The  essay  was  written  before  the  general  use  of  wireless  in  the 
field! 
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sure  that  the  attention  of  the  next  station  in  the  chain  could  be 
attracted.  Such  a  point  was  too  obvious  to  need  emphasis,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  a  casual  allusion  to  the  practice  in  the 
play  (line  294). 

01  S'  avTiXa/ixpav  koi  Trpocry^yytiAav  Trpoaw. 

where  the  two  duties  of  a  signal  station  are  indicated. 

To  return  to  the  night  of  Agamemnon's  sailing.  The  beacon 
was  lit  perhaps  at  dusk.  In  any  case  he  would  be  on  his  way 
before  the  watchers  on  Lemnos  would  be  certain  that  the  light 
was  really  the  beacon  message  from  Mount  Ida.  By  the  time 
that  Lemnos  had  got  its  beacon  well  alight  and  Athos  had  in 
turn  made  certain,  the  storm  must  have  begun  to  have  come 
on.  The  signal  across  the  100  miles  to  Euboea  in  such  weather 
would  be  sheer  madness  and  the  beacon  guard  could  not  have 
attempted  it.  The  distance  being  too  great  in  this  link  for 
smoke  signals  to  pass  by  day,  they  would  have  to  wait  till  the 
following  night. 

The  next  night,  we  are  plainly  told,  was  clear  after  a  bright 
day.  That  the  day  was  bright  is  mentioned  by  the  herald,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  opening  scene  of  the  play  is  that 
of  a  bright  unclouded  night.  Between  Athos  and  Argos  six 
beacons  had  to  be  lit,  and  that  on  Athos  had  to  be  specially 
large,  so  that  it  would  be  at  least  midnight  before  the  news 
could  reach  the  palace.  And  it  was  on  the  next  morning  that 
Agamemnon  reached  Argos.  Though  he  arrived  perhaps  not 
much  sooner  after  his  start  than  he  had  hoped,  he  arrived  much 
sooner  after  the  receipt  of  the  beacon  message  than  even  he 
could  have  foreseen,  and  a  fortiori  very  much  earlier  than  any- 
one in  Argos  could  have  anticipated.  But  in  any  case  he  was 
'  unlooked  for,'  as  he  had  intended  to  come. 
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VI 

E  HAVE  now  to  consider  how  this  affects  the  action 
of  the  play.  Troy,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  fallen  some  time  before  Agamemon  set  out ; 
and  we  mayagree  with  DrVerrall  that  Klytaimnestra  knew  this. 
What  was  she  tosuppose  when  sherealised  that  forsomereason 
her  husband  had  not  lit  the  beacon  to  tell  her  .^  Was  he  trying  to 
conceal  his  homecoming.''  Nevertheless,  if  he  should  light  the 
beacons  at  all,  he  would  do  so  on  setting  sail  for  Argos,  and 
the  conspirators  would  count  on  two  full  days  in  which  to  act 
— the  Queen  to  test  the  disaffected  party  in  Argos,  Aegisthus 
to  collect  his  troops.  The  latter  would  then  watch  the  landing 
places  (as  in  the  older  versions  of  the  story).  Even  so,  when 
the  beacon-fire  was  seen,  the  Queen  was  still  bound  to  be 
uneasy,  for  she  knew  only  that  her  husband  was  suspicious  of 
/her — not  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  or  the  nature  of  his 
intentions.  Nor  did  she  know  at  all  precisely  when  to  expect 
him.  All  was  in  suspense. 

This  seems  to  be  reflected  in  her  whole  attitude  at  her  first 
appearance  on  the  scene;  though  no  exact  indication  can,  per- 
haps, be  quoted.  But  what  must  have  been  her  feelings  when 
the  King's  arrival  was  announced  almost  immediately  I  What  he 
would  do,  with  what  force  he  had  arrived,  how  far  her  treach- 
erous designs  were  suspected — as  to  all  these  matters  she  was 
in  the  dark  and  helpless.  Events  had  moreover  placed  her  in  a 
peculiar  position.  When  the  beacon  message  had  arrived,  she 
had  been  forced  to  interpret  it  as  announcing  the  fall  of  Troy 
that  very  day,  in  spite  of  her  knowledge  or  suspicion  to  the 
contrary,  because  it  was  vital  that  she  should  conceal  that 
knowledge.  Yet  by  the  irony  of  fate  it  was  on  her  that  the 
elders  looked  askance  on  realising  that  the  news  was,  in  a  very 
important  point,  untrue.  She  had,  in  short,  at  once  to  justify 
herself  and  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  had  fathomed  the  King's 
purpose.  By  two  masterly  strokes — masterly  because  absolute 
silence  might  have  been  suspicious — she  alludes  twice  casually 
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to  the  beacons  without  arousing  discussion.  To  the  herald  she 
makes  reference  to 

6  TTpwroc  vv\iog  ayytXog  irvpog, 

and  uses  the  ambiguous  word  irdXai  (which  may  mean  anything 
from  'long  ago'  to  'lately'),  and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
something  else.* 

Before  the  King  she  alludes  lightly  in  the  middle  of  her  long- 
est speech  to 

Tag  a/bKpil  (ro\  .  .  .  \aiLLTrTT}pov)(^iag 
aTrifjie\i]Tovg  aUv 
words  which  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  beacons  or  not,  much 
as  the  hearer  wishes.  The  elders,  while  perplexed,  have  no 
definite  question  to  raise.  The  King  had  come  home,  and  for 
the  moment  this  sufficed.  Least  of  all  did  the  King  himself 
wish  to  bring  up  the  matter. f 

By  a  stroke  of  irony  it  is  his  own  reticence  that  is  Agamem- 
non's undoing.  He  hoped  to  catch  the  Queen  unawares,  and  to 
conceal  his  designs  and  his  hostility.  He  had  far  better  have 
declared  his  hostility  openly,  and  indeed  he  could  not  disguise 
it.  He  had,  it  is  true,  caught  his  wife  unawares,  but  not  so 
unprepared  as  he  had  hoped.  But,  without  giving  him  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  suspects  him,  she  very  cleverly 
suggests — though  naturally  she  does  not  emphasise  the  point 
— that  she  has  been  taken  altogether  by  surprise: 

Ig  cCj/ul  atXTTTOV  ojg  av  rfyriTai  otKr)  (1.  9 1  l)) 

*  At  the  end  of  her  speech  she  goes  off  the  stage.  Surely  if  the  herald 
knew  of  no  'messenger  of  fire  by  night'  she  could  hardly  have  risked  the 
chanceof  hisasking  in  her  absence, 'Whatf^^^;  she  mean  bya"messenger 
offire?'" 

tit  has  often  been  noticed  as  curious  that  no  explicit  mention  of  the 
beacon  message  is  made  after  the  arrival  of  Agamemnon.  The  reader 
may  remember  an  incident  in  a  modern  detective  story,  somewliat  as 
follows:  'Did  you  notice  the  curious  incident  of  the  dog  in  the  night?' 
said  Sherlock  Holmes.  'But  the  dog  did  nothing,'  I  said.  'That,'  he 
replied,  'was  the  curious  incident.'  Similarly,  that  Agamemnon  never 
says  anything  about  the  beacons  is  the  curious  incident  in  this  play 
which  gives  the  clue.  It  is  his  silence  that  we  have  to  account  for. 
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and  behaves  as  if  all  preparations  had  been  made  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment — as  in  a  sense  they  had.* 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  part  of  Aegisthus.  According 
to  his  boast  and  to  the  Queen's  speech  his  plot  was  more  com- 
plicated and  comprehensive  than  would  appear  from  the  usual 
reading  of  the  play.  His  first  plan,  possibly,  had  been  defeated, 
I  suggested,  i.e.  that  of  attacking  the  King  on  the  shore.  He 
had  now  to  co-operate  with  Klytaimnestra.  But  he  was  in  suffi- 
ciently superior  force  now  to  have  a  good  chance  of  success, 
even  if  the  Queen  did  not  do  the  murder  herself.  He  might  have 
suffered  severe  losses  (as  in  the  Homeric  story),  but  probably 
he  couIdh3.ve  wonanopenfight,  andhe;;z«j/have  been  prepared 
to  risk  it,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst.  He  appears  at  once  to 
have  marched  on  the  city.  Neither  he  nor  the  Queen  could  tell 
how  soon  Menelaus  might  arrive.  They  had  to  strike  at  once. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Aegisthus  had  reached  only  the 
city,  not  the  palace^  when  the  murder  was  done.  (cf.  11. 13  54  ff.) 
Klytaimnestra  had  to  face  the  elders  alone  for  awhile.  In  a  sense 
she  was  too  soon.  And,  if  we  remember  that  at  the  end  of  the 
play  she  seems  to  break  down,  and  that  she  represents  herself 
as  one  caught  in  the  toils  of  Doom,  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  we  shall  see  that  up  to  a  point  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  she  will  slay  Agamemnon  with  her  own  hand.  It  is  not 
until  he  turns  to  the  captive  Kassandra  and  recommends  her — 
his  mistress ! — to  his  wife's  keeping,  that  all  fear  and  doubt  are 
lost  in  a  red  rage. 

\(jTiv  Oa\a(T(Ta — tiq  oI  viv  KaTa(T/3f(T£(; — 

Tpi(f>ov(Ta  TToXXri^  iropcpvpaQ  icrapyvpov 

Kr)KiSa  TrayKuiviaTOVy  einciTiov  l5a(pag.       (11.  957~9) 


fxiXoi  ci  TOi  (Tol  T(l)V7rep  av  fxiXXijg  reXtlv.    (11.  973~4) 

*Of  course  the  line  quoted  is  ambiguous  in  more  senses  than  one, 
but  those  who  hold  that  the  second  choric  song  conceals  an  interval  of 
weeks  have  to  explain  this  air  of  unpreparedness  and  surprise.  For 
according  to  them  not  only  had  the  Argives  been  expecting  the  fall  of 
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It  is  in  a  way  the  supreme  moment  of  the  play.  We  note 
how  she  comes  out  again  to  call  Kassandra  to  her  death  and 
how  it  is  almost  immediately  after  the  latter's  entrance  into 
the  palace  that  the  King's  death-cry  is  heard.  She  could  not  wait. 
Thus  Aegisthus,  marching  into  the  city,  while  Agamemnon's 
veterans  are  scattered  among  their  homes,  finds  the  deed  done 
and  Klytaimnestra  holding  the  elders  at  bay,  just  as  she  seems 
to  falter  : 

opKOvg  6efxti>r]^Ta^£  /xiv  (TTtpynv.       (11.  1^69-70) 

and  finally  the  play  ends  with  her  prayer  for  peace  and  an  end 
ofbloodshed.* 

Troy  for  years,  but  the  capture  had  been  long  announced  and  the 
King's  coming  daily  awaited  for  some  time,  when  he  appears.  How  then 
was  he  'unlooked  for?' 

*  It  may  be  objected  that  I  am  taking  too  modern  a  view  of  the  plot. 
But  I  submit  that  it  is  the  right  method  to  look  on  the  problems  which 
confronted  the  King  and  the  conspirators  as  problems  in  real  life.  It  is, 
surely,  sheer  conceit  to  suppose  that  a  great  dramatist  would  visualize 
the  situation  with  less  intensity  of  imagination  than  ourselves. 

As  to  Aegisthus,  I  do  not  suggest  that  he  wished  to  meet  the  Trojan 
veterans  in  open  fight,  that  he  might  not  have  shrunk  from  it  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  or  that  he  did  not  vastly  prefer  the  method  of  murder, 
ambush  or  other  stratagem.  But  the  conspirators  must  have  taken  the 
possibility  into  account. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  Klytaimnestra,  she  must  have  always  been  pre- 
pared to  do  the  murder  herself,  if  that  was  necessary  as  a  last  resort,  or 
even  if  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself.  And  in  the  excitement 
and  rage  of  the  actual  crisis  she  took  pleasure  in  the  deed.  But  I  submit 
that  she  is  a  tragic  figure  and  Aeschylus  makes  us  feel  her  nobility.  In 
the  Cboephoroe^  when  faced  by  Orestes,  she  pleads  her  motherhood  and 
her  wrongs,  but  she  does  not  attempt  flight  or  treachery.  To  such  a 
woman  the  murder  of  a  helpless  man  cannot  have  been  the  first  impulse 
or  the  sole  and  fixed  idea.  Her  attitude  at  the  end  of  the  play,  when  her 
frenzy  has  abated,  shows  this.  It  was  vital  for  the  dramatist  to  show  her 
goaded  into  the  deed,  and  we  lose  the  whole  atmosphere  of  her  great 
scene  with  Agamemnon  ifwe  suppose  that  the  exact  method  of  his  death 
has  been  determined  long  before  that  meeting. 
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TO  THIS  view  of  the  plot  there  may  be  some  objections 
which  I  have  overlooked,  and  1  should  be  only  too  glad 
ofthechancetoanswerthem.  Iftherebe  fatal  objections, 
I  would  not  remain  longer  in  illusion.  Such  arguments  as  I  am 
capable  of,  I  have  put  forward.  But  it  may  be  that  those  who 
have  no  direct  answer  in  detail,  may  yet  have  some  main  lines 
of  attack. 

For  example,  it  is  often  said  that  Aeschylus  treats  his  in  a 
broad  and  epic  fashion,  that  elaboration  of  detail  or  human 
psychology  is  beyond  or  beneath  him.  Is  this  really  true  of  the 
dramatist  who  sketched  the  characters  of  the  Heralds  in  the 
Agamemnon  and  the  Suppliants^  or  of  the  Nurse  in  the  Choe- 
phoroe^  the  hardships  of  the  army  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
or  the  exact  method  by  which  the  nature  of  the  Thyestaean 
feast  was  concealed  by  Atreus — is  it  true  that  minute  detail 
and  skilful  human  touches  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  work.'' 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  against  Dr  Verrall's  view  (and 
hence  might  be  urged  against  mine)  that  no  record  of  such  a 
plot  as  he  has  discovered  is  to  be  found  in  Greek  literature,  e.g. 
in  the  Poetics.  But  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  my  theory 
is  not  so  startling  as  Dr  Verrall's,  nor  does  it  present  features 
so  remarkable  as  to  provoke  comment  by  Aristotle.  Skilfully 
constructed  as  the  Agamemnon  is,  it  is  not,  for  his  purpose,  so 
useful  for  illustration  as  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus. '  Probably, 
Euripides  and  Sophocles  interested  him  far  more,  for  Aeschylus 

Filially,  as  regards  Agamemnon,  although  his  pride,  conceit  and  self- 
confidence  are  well  depicted,  as  also  the  half-humorous  contempt  into 
which  Klytaimnestra  flatters  him,  his  suspicions  and  knowledge  of  trea- 
cherous designs  are  also  so  clearly  indicated,  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  so  trustful,  had  he  not  thought  that  he  had  stolen  a  march  on  his 
enemies.  It  is  noticeable  that,  whatever  else  he  may  anticipate,  he  never 
dreams  of  his  wife  killing  him  with  her  own  hand.  The  reader  may 
consider  this  lack  of  imagination.  I  should  prefer  to  construe  it  as  a 
testimony  to  her  ordinary  character,  and  plead  that  only  exceptional 
provocation  could  have  goaded  her  to  the  act. 
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was  becoming,  even  by  Aristophanes'  day,  'the  shadow  of  a 
great  name.'  Aristotle  was  concerned  with  rules  and  formulae: 
he  was  above  all  things  a  great  logician,  and,  though  not  with- 
out a  certain  broad  sanity  and  pungent  wit,  had  all  the  limi- 
tations of  the  logician.  He  was  in  no  sense  an  imaginative  or 
sympathetic  literary  critic,  such  as  Plato  might  have  been. 

We  must  remember,  I  would  plead  again,  that  the  facts  of 
ancient  seamanship  and  signalling  on  which  1  have  laid  stress, 
and  which  may  seem  startling  to  the  reader,  were,  to  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  citizen  sailors  and  soldiers,  too  obvious  to 
require  comment.  It  would  have  been  almost  more  strange  if 
Aristotle  had  not  noticed  such  a  distortion  of  fact  and  legend 
in  so  famous  a  play  as  the  supposition  that  the  journey  from 
Troy  to  Argos  would  occupy  only  one  night. 

Lastly  it  is  said:  'One  never  notices  the  incongruity  in  read- 
the  play.'  This  is  to  admit  oneself  a  more  careless  and  uncritical 
reader  than  the  Byzantine  commentators.  It  is  always  possible, 
and  indeed  almost  certain,  that  a  great  dramatist  will  outstrip 
his  audience,  and  that  they  will  be  baffled  often  and  will  fail  to 
followhim.lf  we  think  of  the  average  Shakespearean  audience, 
of  much  of  the  acting  of  his  plays,  and  even  of  the  bulk  of 
Shakespearean  criticism,  we  shall  see  how  true  this  is.  To  the 
Athenian  audience  the  incongruity  would,  as  Dr  Verrall  has  so 
ably  pointed  out,  be  appallingly  great.  It  is  possible  that  not  all 
the  audience  followed  the  plot  with  full  understanding  even  in 
the  fifth  century;  just  as  but  a  small  part  of  a  twentieth  century 
audience  will  follow  closely  the  plot  of  Othello. 

It  is  true  that,  if  the  theory  here  put  forward  is  correct,  the 
poet  has  not  emphazised  the  plot  very  clearly,  else  it  had  not 
so  long  escaped  notice.  He  was  rather  over-fond,  as  Aristo- 
phanes noticed,  of  mysterious  silences  and  dark  allusions, 
whose  meaning  it  was  not  easy  to  gather  without  careful 
thought.  He  has,  moreover,  both  in  style  and  construction, 
that  quality  which  Browning  has,  an  imagination  so  swift  and 
sight  so  sure  that  he  often  forgets  that  his  readers  have  to  be 
helped,  and  he  passes  from  step  to  step  and  from  thought  to 
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thought  without  displaying  that  which  connects  them.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  we  are  without  many  of  the  helps 
granted  to  the  ancient  audience.  The  themes  of  Greek  legend 
were  worked  over  hundreds  of  times  in  drama,  in  lyric,  in  epos. 
Of  the  many  versions  that  every  story  had  we  possess  but  a 
tiny  fraction.  The  poet  had  to  amend,  re-write,  and  even 
criticize,  former  variants  of  the  tale  he  was  treating.  And  those 
who  knew  these  variants  could  appreciate  and  enjoy  his  work 
to  the  utmost.  A  knowledge  of  the  material  on  which  Aeschy- 
lus worked  might  put  the  correct  solution  of  our  problem 
beyond  doubt.  We  know  the  exact  purport  of  the  passage  in 
the  Electra  in  which  Euripides  criticizes  Aeschylus'  version 
of  the  recognition  of  Orestes  by  his  sister;  but  what  should 
we  make  of  it  if  we  did  not  possess  the  Choephoroe}  There 
is,  surely,  much  which  would  be  absolutely  unintelligible. 

Thus,  briefly,  such  arguments  can  be  met;  but  the  ultimate 
appeal  is  to  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  reading  of  Aeschylus.* 

*  Apropos  of  unknown  material  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  in 
representing  Agamemnon  as  following  immediately  on  the  heels  of  the 
beacon  messenger,  as  it  were,  Aeschylus  may  be  adopting  an  historic 
fact;  i.e.,  it  may  have  been  the  case,  or  at  any  rate  it  may  have  been 
reported,  that  Mardonius'  beacon  message  was  delayed  by  storm  and 
outstripped,  if  one  may  use  the  phrase,  by  a  sailing  vessel.  In  that  case 
the  audience  would  understand  the  allusion  without  any  explanation. 
And  it  would  be  an  artistic  mistake  to  explain  the  obvious.  Even  a  great 
author,  who  writes  for  posterity,  writes  primarily  for  his  immediate 
audience,  and  the  reader  can  well  see  that  what  may  well  be  appropriate 
and  appreciated  at  one  time  and  place  may  be  lost  upon,  and  may  even 
irritate,  another  age. 
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5,  Selwyn  Gardens 

Cambridge, 
Sept.  1 6,  1909 
DEAR  HOERNLE, 

I  am  greatly  pleased  and  interested  by  your  paper.  As  to 
opinion,  there  must  be  time  to  form  any.  What  I  give  here  are 
first  impressions. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  absolute  determina- 
tion about  that  part  of  the  case  on  which  you  dispute  my 
suggestions.  You  accept  with  me,  or  you  assume  for  the  pur- 
pose of  your  argument,  all  that  in  my  opinion  can  be  certainly 
laid  down.  The  play  (we  argue)  is,  as  it  stands,  unintelligible. 
No  audience,  and  no  reader,  without  some  extraneous  informa- 
tion, could  perceive  in  it  anything  but  an  unsolved  puzzle. 
There  was  a  plot  of  course.  This  plot  or  story  is  not  explained 
in  the  play.  It  is  taken  as  known  and  is  dramatized  upon  that 
supposition.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  divine  from  the  play  the 
lost  assumption. 

Against  this  much  of  my  position  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
case  at  all.  It  is  preposterous  (for  instance)  to  appeal  to  the 
silence  of  the  Poetics.  The  Poetics  is  not  a  review  of  Greek 
tragedy,  and  still  less  of  Aeschylus.  It  hardly  notices  anything 
in  his  works,  whether  the  extant  or  the  lost.  Ancient  literature 
in  general  has  little  to  say  of  Aeschylus— almost  nothing  about 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  yiga7nemnon—not\\\ng  what- 
ever, for  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  about  the  beacons  or  the 
crimson  carpets.  The  truth  is  that,  except  as  a  man  and  a  figure, 
he  was  little  known,  and  (outside  of  learned  and  specialist 
circles)  mostly  by  a  few  stock  quotations.  He  was  too  antique 
and  too  difficult.  As  to  the  literature  which  Aeschylus  would 
have  used,  and   which    presumably   gave   the   story   of  the 
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Agamemnon  (whatever  it  was),  it  is  almost  entirely  lost  to  us. 
However,  of  this  I  will  say  no  more,  because,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  story  and  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  it,  we  agree. 

Now,  when  we  come  upon  this  basis  to  guess  the  story, 
certainty  is  not  to  be  expected.  There  must  be  doubts,  even 
about  the  main  outlines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  details.  And, 
frankly,  for  all  I  can  see  at  first  glance,  you  may  be  right.  I  do 
not  see  at  present  in  your  version  anything  which  is  contra- 
dicted in  the  text,  or  any  internal  inconsistency,  or  any  diffi- 
culty which  I  could  not  suppose  the  poet  to  have  faced  or 
ignored.  On  further  consideration  I  may.  But  I  do  not  expect 
to  find  anything  which  I  should  regard  as  a  disproof  o^ your 
view.  It  becomes  a  question  of  comparative  probability,  of  the 
better^  the  more  satisfactory^  solution,  not  of  proof  or  disproof. 

Now  as  to  your  objections  to  my  view: — Briefly  'System  of 
beacons  not  too  great.'  I  concede.  The  Athenians,  with  the  help 
of  the  Persian  scheme,  might  imagine  it,  though  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  would  attribute  it  to  the  heroic  age. 

'  It  would  work  in  fine  weather.'  I  concede. 

'  Dr  Verrall  presents  implicitly  these  alternatives.'  Not 
exactly.  I  think  that  Aeschylus,  if  he  meant  the  scheme  as  real, 
should,  and  naturally  would,  have  arranged  it  plausibly,  and 
would  have  refrained  from  introducing  possible  flaws  in  it,  by 
leaving  the  details  partly  to  the  imagination.  It  ought  to  be  on 
the  face  of  it  a  fairly  workable  thing.  It  would  be,  if  A.  had 
started  it  by  way  of  the  islands  and  had  not  gone  into  precise 
details.  He  has  not  done  anything  like  this;  he  makes  a  chain 
with  such  enormous  gaps  in  it  that  they  cannot  but  be  noticed, 
and  he  points  these  out.  He  credits  Agamemnon  with  a  system 
generally  or  often  unworkable.  I  cannotimaginewhyheshould, 
if  he  meant  the  theory  to  be  accepted  as  fact.  Why  not  be 
plausible  when  to  be  plausible  was  so  easy.'' 

'An  audience  could  not  suppose  it  to  be  a  pretence.'  They 
would  know  it  to  be  a  pretence  if  the  story  told  them  so.  It  is 
common  ground,  surely,  to  you  and  me, that  the  plot  is  known 
beforehand,  a  literary  datum.  Neither  your  version  nor  mine 
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(nor  ^«jy//6i«^  intelligible  in  my  opinion)  can  be  got  from  the 
text  alone.  Tou  must  assume  it  to  be  a  datum  that  the  beacon 
message  was  a  trick  of  Agamemnon.  No  one  could  conceivably- 
divine  this  from  seeing  the  play  or  simply  reading  the  actual 
text,  /suppose  it  to  be  a  datum  that  there  is  but  one  beacon. 
Why  may  I  not.'* 

'In  Dr  Verrall's  scheme  the  beacon  is  not  wanted,  and  plays 
no  necessary  or  natural  part.'  (Rough  summary.)  Here  and 
elsewhere  comes  in  the  very  important  point  that  you  disallow, 
or  practically  ignore,  my  'partizans  of  the  Queen'  and  the  whole 
of  the/»(?////V^?/ conspiracy  in  the  Argolid,  which  I  assume  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  story.  Now,  if  you  are  right  about  this,  of 
course  any  beacon  on  Mount  Arachnaeus  has  no  function. 
Between  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra,  a  message,  as  you  say, 
would  have  served  as  well  and  better.  But  I  am  not  quite  pre- 
pared yet  to  throw  over  the  partizans  and  the  conspiracy.  I 
think  there  are  many  instances  which  point  to  them.  And  I 
doubt  much  if  the  story  could  work,  or  have  appeared  actual 
to  Athenians  of  the  fifth  century  [without  them?].  (1  note  that 
you,  for  instance,  leave  Clytaemnestra  to  face  the  Elders — 
and  surely  others — after  the  crime  with  no  protection,  for 
Aegisthus  has  not  yet  arrived.  Is  this  not  odd.''  And  how  does 
it  appear  that  the  lovers  at  the  end  of  the  play  are  in  sole  pos- 
session of  the  country.?  I  believe  they  must  have  a  party,  a 
large  and  superior  party,  in  the  Argolid.)  To  work  up  this 
conspiracy  was,  I  conceive,  the  performance  of  Aegisthus,  for 
which  he  takes  credit,  quite  as  much  as  for  anything  in  the 
final  details  of  the  attack.  Now  if  there  were  partizans  to  be 
collected  immediately  upon  the  King's  return,  a  signal  to  them 
is  essential.  This  is  the  function  of  the  beacon.  In  the  day  it 
would  have  been  smoke.  Without  the  partizans,  I  fully  admit 
that  my  version,  including  the  interpretation  of  the  beacon 
business,  will  not  do.  (You  reject,  I  suppose,  my  evidence 
from  Pollux.  Appendix  to  2nd  edition.  I  think  it  has  some 
weight.  This  is  the  chief  matter,  which  I  see  at  present,  to  be 
settled  between  us  by  further  consicicration.) 
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[Here  followed  an  answer  to  a  criticism  which  I  have  omit- 
ted from  my  paper,  as,  although  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  really 
unsound,  it  is  not  of  any  real  importance  to  my  argument.] 

'Why  did  Aegisthus  not  attack  on  the  shore? '  Because  he 
was  not  prepared  to  attack  even  one  ship-load  of  veterans 
without  collecting  his  partizans;  nor  even  then  does  he  face 
them.  He  lets  them  disperse,  partly  before  and  partly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  King  at  the  castle  (and  I  should  guess  that  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  many  of  them  were  seized  and  cut  off).  I 
believe  that  no  Greek  could  have  overlooked  the  tremendous 
advantage,  in  a  country  where  professional  soldiers  hardly 
existcdjof  ve/ercJHs,  even  a  few.  I  think  the  whole  plot  of  the 
Agamemnon  turns  partly  on  a  recognition  of  this  fact. 

'The  watchman's  character  is  not  suitable  to  Vs  scheme.'  I 
fully  admit  this,  to  this  extent:  it  is  an  awkward  arrangement, 
and  I  have  to  explain  it  artificially,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
got  hold  of  the  right  point  of  view  here.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see 
great  difficulties  for  Clytaemnestra  in  employing  about  the  house 
and  in  a  queer  business  anyone  who  could  possibly  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  her  enemies.  And  I  think  it  necessary  to  show  that 
the  beacon  (or  beacons)  was  a  secret.  Your  explanation  of  the 
ignorance  and  doubts  of  the  elders  doesn't  quite  satisfy  me. 
And  why  the  beacons  should  be  a  secret^  or  how  they  could  be  ^  if  they 
existed  as  a  communication  with  Troy^  I  cannot  conceive.  I  would 
ask  you  to  consider  all  this  further,  freely  admitting  that  as  to 
the  watchman  my  view  is  artificial. 

'  Why  is  the  beacon  not  mentioned  again  } ' 

To  any  explanation  (which  is  really  an  explanation  of  the 
play,  yours  for  instance),  I  think  this  must  be  an  objection,/row 
the  modern  point  of  view.,  which  assumes  that  the  play  tells  its 
own  tale.  But  if  we  assume,  as  I  do  and  you  do,  and  as  we  must., 
that  Aeschylus  did  not  work  on  this  assumption.,  but  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  story  is  given,  and  that  the  dramatist  picks 
out  scenes  as  he  finds  convenient,  and  begins  and  stops  where 
he  pleases, — then,  I  think, the  difficulty  melts  away. The  action 
of  the  pla.y  comes  to  an  end  before  the  occurrence  of  any  suitable 
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occasion  for  discussing  this  plot  of  Clytaemnestra  and 
Aegisthus.* 

This  is  a  sort  of  defect  impossible  to  our  modern  drama ;  but 
I  can  easily  imagine  that  it  would  occur,  if  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  dramatizing  (say)  stories  of  the  Bible  for  audiences 
thoroughlyfamiliar  with  it.  I  can  easily supposethat  such  plays 
might  wind  up  without  explanations,  and  leaving  some  inci- 
dents unfinished,  as  it  were.  The  audience  know.  I  always  suppose 
that  a  method  of  this  sort  was  indicated  by  the  description  of 
Aeschylus'  drama  as  'slices'  {jtfxayr])  from  the  fiiyaXa  ^nirva 
of  Epic.  He  chopped  out  of  given  stories  such  bits  as  he  thought 
suitable  for  the  Stage. 

[Here  followed  a  passage  dealing  with  another  minor  point 
v/hich  I  have  omitted.] 

So  much  for  a  hasty  review  of  objections.  Now  for  your  ver- 
sion. There  are  two  aspects  to  be  considered — 

1.  Your  story  as  a  story.  Does  it  work  and  is  it  fairly  good.^ 

2.  Its  adaptation  to  the  drama. 

1  think  it  will  work.  It  is  a  conceivable  story,  and  I  do  not  see 
off-hand  any  proof  that  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  drama.  I  do 
findindeedobjections  under  both  heads.  But  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  there  zvere  objections  to  the  story  of  Aeschylus,  whatever 
it  was.  All  stories  are  open  to  some  objections.  (I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  this  in  mind.) 

Now  for  the  objections: — 

I.  Asastory.Agamemnon,accordingtoyou,havingcaptured 

*Eveii  assuming  for  the  sake  ofatgu  men  tt  hat  DrVerrall'ssolution  is  in 
the  maiiicorrectjisthispai  ticularaiiswer  tomy  criticism  satisfactory?  for 

1.  When  he  has  made  it  an  objection  to  the  ordinary  reading  of 
the  plot  that  the  beacons  are  not  mentioned  again,  is  he  entitled  to  ex- 
plain away  that  lack  of  mention  by  a  defence  which  is  quite  as  artificial 
as  any  put  forward  by  those  who  liold  the  ordinary  view? 

2.  My  version  does  give  a  definite  reason  within  the  plot  itself 
for  the  absence  of  mention. 

3.  So  far  from  there  being  no  opportunity  in  the  play  for  a  discuss- 
ion of  the  conspiracy,  ^oM  the  Queen  and  Aegisthm  diicussitatsome  length. 
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Troy,  stayed  there  with  his  army  to  destroy  the  city  (remember 
this),  etc.,  and  meanwhile  put  off  announcing  the  capture  by 
beacon,  because  he  wanted  to  be  at  Argos  quickly  after  the 
arrival  of  his  message.  Now  how  long  do  you  give  him  at 
Troy.''(after  capture).  When  he  moved,  the  whole  host  moved 
with  him.  All  things  considered,  surely  something  over  a 
week.  I  should  have  thought  much  nearer  a  month; — it  is  no 
small  thing  to  level  a  large  town  to  the  ground  and  move  '  a 
thousand  ships.'  But  of  course  we  cannot  be  exact.  1  mean  only 
that  you  must  give  a  good  interval.  Now  it  is  part  of  your  case 
that  a  boat  could  pass  in  forty  hours,  or,  in  possible  circum- 
stances, much  less.  This  may  (with  some  reservation)  be  ad- 
mitted and  we  will  suppose  it.  Is  it  not  then  a  little  odd  that 
Agamemnon  should  suppose  himself  a  i?/e  to  suppress  the  news 
of  the  capture  for  any  considerable  time.^What  orders  did  he 
give  to  Ulysses  or  Diomede?  And  what  did  they  think  of  his 
orders? — If  he  could  suppress  the  news  or  thought  he  could, 
how  did  the  beacons  help  him  ?*  Why  not  suppress  the  news 
till  his  actual  arrival,  and  surprise  Clytaemnestra  even  more 
than  he  didi't  Why  give  her  a  sbonnotict,  if  he  need  not  give 
her  any?  I  may  be  wrong  or  misunderstand  you;  but  I  do  see 
some  difficulty  here. 

(According  to  me  the  invention  of  the  story  made  use  of  the 
old  Greek  habit — by  no  means  extinct  in  the  fifth  century  and 
long  afterwards,  and  universal  in  the  heroic  age — of  avoiding 

*  Is  this  criticism  sound? 

1.  Surely  it  is  one  thing  toargue  that  the  journey  cow/^  be  made  in  forty 
hours,  another  to  admit  that  it  would  normally  be  made  in  that  time. 

2.  Why  should  Agamemnon  apprehend  that  any  ship  in  the  Argive 
contingent  should  make  for  home  instead  of  sharing  the  loot? 

3.  Even  if  he  failed  to  conceal  the  capture,  what  harm  was  done? 
There  were  plenty  of  plausible  excuses  for  failing  to  light  the  beacons. 

4. 1  assume  that  he  did  in  fact  fail  to  conceal  the  capture. 

5.  What  objection  was  there  to  telling  his  plans  frankly  to  his  cap- 
tains? Ulysses  at  least  would  appreciate  the  ruse. 

6.  The  time  of  year  would  make  it  unlikely  that  single  boats  would 
try  to  cross  the  sea  alone.  t  See  comments  on  Dr  Verrall's  reply. 
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the  sea,  especially  the  open  sea,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  winter* 
SeeHesiodand  old  stones  passim.  He  took  it  that  in  the  winter 
neither  passage  nor  communication  would  have  been  normally 
expected.  I  think,  this  quite  natural.  I  doubt  whether  in  458  B.C. 
a  ship  would  at  Christmas  time  have  struck  across  the  Aegean 
if  it  could  be  helped.  But,  if  all  this  is  abandoned,  and  if  (as  I 
should  then  admit)  a  boat  might  pass,  as  in  summer,  in  a  few 
days  at  most,  I  think  that  a  suppression  of  the  news  could  be 
hardly  contemplated  by  Agamemnon,  or  at  best  that  the  in- 
vention of  the  story  was  rather  unfortunate  in  this  supposition, 
though  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  inconceivable  supposition. 

As  I  have  hinted  above,  I  think  you  are  in  some  difficulty, 
towards  the  end  of  the  play,  and  in  the  future  (so  to  speak)  for 
want  of  my  political  conspirators,  the  Queen's  party:  though  I 
do  not  say  this  could  not  be  got  over. 

2.  As  to  adaptation  to  the  text.  Here  chiefly  I  miss  an  ex- 
planation of  the  parts  of  the  text  which  (as  I  think)  emphasize 
the po/itical  conspiracy  as  part  of  the  plot.  It  might  exist,  in  your 
scheme,  but  it  is  not,  as  in  mine,  an  essential  part. 

However,  I  admit  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  difi'erence 
of  opinion  about  the  evidence  here.  The  description  of  the 
beacons,  I  think,  points  to  falsity.  But  this  again  is  disputable, 
and  I  have  said  enough  of  it. 

In  general,  I  do  not  see  off-handany  impossibility  inadapting 
your  story  to  the  play.  At  present  I  prefer  mine,  both  as  a  story, 
and  on  the  evidence  as  I  read  it,  but  I  should  not  care  to  argue 
the  question.  What  I  think  evident,  you  concede  and  assume.  . . 

These, as  I  say,  arejust  first  impressions.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  you,  either  in  writing 
or  viva  voce,  if  by  any  chance  you  come  this  way,  or  to  assist 
you  otherwise  if  I  can. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  W.  V  ERR  ALL. 

Please  pardon  my  writing.  I  have  explained  my  difficulty 
about  this. 

*  The  route  taken  by  the  fleet  may  have  been  unusual  and  unwise, 
but  tlie  very  fact  that  it  met  with  disaster  suggests  that  it  did  take  it. 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON  DR  VERRALL'S  REPLY 

CRITICISM  is  a  sad  task,  when  the  lips  of  him  who 
could  best  have  answered  it  are  closed  for  ever.  Yet  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  not  have  wished  me  to  stay  my 
hand  on  this  account. 

After  careful  consideration  ofDrVerrall's  reply  to  my  ex- 
amination of  his  theories,  I  still  feel  that  any  faults  in  my 
criticism  were  of  expression  rather  than  of  thought.  I  have 
given  the  reason  why  I  have  not  rewritten  the  essay.  But  I 
think  it  will  not  be  without  profit  to  emphasize,  and,  perhaps, 
to  make  clear  some  of  my  original  points. 

Ultimately  Dr  Verrall's  view  is  based  upon,  and  arises  out 
of,  his  conviction  that  the  beacon-chain  described  by  Aeschylus 
is  unworkable.  He  has,  indeed,  retracted  his  old  contention  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible.  He  still  holds  that  it  was  improb- 
able, or,  at  any  rate,  not  plausible.  'Why  not  be  plausible  when 
it  was  so  easy  to  be  so .'' ' 

My  reply  to  this — which  vitally  affects  the  argument  in 
every  direction — is  briefly  this: 

Firstly.  The  Agamemnon  is  (besides  being  a  drama  in  the 
sense  of  a  series  of  connected  episodes  centring  round  certain 
persons)  a  study  of  Hybris  and  Nemesis,  of  the  Downfall 
which  follows  Arrogance.  The  beacon-chain  is  a  magnificent 
display  of  Power,  one  might  say  of  Hybris,  on  Agamemnon's 
part;  and  it  was  essential  to  this  aspect  of  the  plot  (as  it  would 
not  be  if  the  beacons  were  merely  a  method  of  signalling  or  a 
device  bearing  on  the  dramatic  situation)  that  it  should  be  on 
an  imposing  and  slightly  miraculous  scale.  This  is,  I  suggest,  a 
sufficient  answer  to  tlie  question — 'Why,  if  Agamemnon 
wished  to  forestall  the  conspirators,  did  he  not  suppress  the 
beacons  altogether.? ' 

Secondly.  I  think  that  in  such  a  play,  before  an  audience 
which  had  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Persia  (to  which  there  are 
numerous  allusions),  the  beacon  system  is,  and  must  be,  remi- 
niscent of  Mardonius'  beacon  chain.  But  if  novelty  in  art  goes 
tor  anything,  there  was  an  additional  reason  for  not  choosing 
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the  route  by  the  islands,  which  Mardonius  had  in  fact  adopted. 
Thirdly.  Though  distances  must  not  be  altogether  dis- 
regarded, it  is,  I  think,  uncritical  to  check  them  too  closely. 
When  we  read  in  Macaulay's  Armada 

Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze 
on  Malvern's  lonely  height, 

do  we  sit  down  with  a  map  and  compass,  and  see  if  this  is  pos- 
sible? I  think  it  is  still  more  uncritical  to  protest  that,  even  if 
the  Athenians  might  think  the  beacon-system  possible  in  their 
own  day, 'they  would  not  readily  attribute  it  to  the  heroic  age.' 
Did  not  Shakespeare  speak  of  cannons  at  Troy? 

Fourthly.  It  is  necessary  in  my  version  of  the  plot  that  one 
gap  should  be  impassable  by  day  or  in  foul  weather.  I  supply  a 
reason,  that  is,  why  Aeschylus  emphasizes  the  length  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  link  between  Athos  and  Euboea.  This  point  Dr 
Verrall  seems  to  me  to  have  overlooked. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  drama  the 
beacon  chain,  so  far  from  appearing  impossible,  or  even  im- 
probable, is  convincing. 

The  second  point  which  Dr  Verrall  emphasizes  in  his 
theory,  and  suggests  that  I  ignore,  is  the  part  played  by  *the 
partizans  of  the  Queen.'  Now  I  fully  admit  (if  I  have  not  made 
this  clear)  that  there  must  be  a  political  conspiracy,  though  I  do 
incline  to  think  that  the  conspirators  are  kept  in  the  wings,  as 
it  were,  and  not  brought  to  the  front  of  the  stage  till  the  end  of 
the  play.  But  my  objection  to  his  story,  that  the  beacon  on  Mt 
Arachnaeus  was  a  signal  to  collect  Aegisthus'  tollowers,  is  not 
that  these  do  not  exist,  nor  that  a  beacon  signal  would  not  have 
been  the  best  means  of  summoning  them  at  short  notice,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  unnecessary^  or  rather  criminal  folly  .^  to  invent 
a  long  lie  about  it;  a  lie  not  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  deliberately  concocted  at  least  a  year  beforehand,  when  the 
watchman  was  posted  on  the  roof;  a  lie  which  could  by  no 
means  be  explained  away,  and,  if  prematurely  detected,  must, 
to  use  a  vulgarism, 'give  the  whole  show  away.'  Further,  if 
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the  poet  wished  to  represent  the  conspirators  as  summoned  by 
a  beacon  message  (and  surely  the  method  of  their  gathering  is 
the  sort  of  detail  which  might  be  left  to  the  imagination),  and 
if  he  thought  it  necessary  that  a  false  explanation  of  the  light 
in  the  hills  should  be  given,  why  make  the  Queen  launch  into 
a  description  of  it  which  must  remind  the  audience  of  an 
historical  event? 

The  real  pointat issue,  then,  between  Dr  Verrall  and  myself, 
on  which  we  can  only  agree  to  differ,  is  that  he  thinks  that  the 
audience  cannot  take  the  beacon  system  to  be  real:  /  believe 
that  they  wz^5/take  it  to  be  real. 

(I  would  add  that  in  my  opinion  the  ignorance  of  the  elders 
is  simply  a  device  to  give  the  opportunity  of  describing  the 
beacons.  It  is  a  rather  'obvious'  convention,  and  has  in  the 
course  of  time  become  very  hackneyed;  but  it  is  one  which,  I 
believe,  no  one  would  have  seriously  criticized  until  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  and  one  which  can  be  found  in  innumer- 
able plays  and  novels  even  of  to-day.) 

Fortherest,  I  cansafelyleave  criticism  and  counter-criticism 
and  the  dramatic  value  of  my  version  to  the  judgement  of  the 
reader.  The  ^r^^/ difficulty,  of  course,  of  accepting  any  story  of 
the  plot  which  is  not  obvious  from  the  text  is  not  that  of 
imagining  Aeschylus  to  have  used  material  now  lost  to  us,  but 
of  understanding  why  he  should  not  have  made  the  plot  quite  clear ^ 
when  to  do  so  would  seem  not  particularly  hard.  But  equally, 
why  should  he  risk  leaving  the  impression  //'<// Agamemnon  took 
Troy  one  day  and  arrived  at  Argos  the  next  morning.?  There  is 
a  real  dilemma,  and  those  who  read  Greek  drama  as  literature 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  it.  A  possible  solution,  with  which  I 
hope  to  deal  at  some  further  date,  is  that  in  the  course  of  work- 
ing up  the  play,  excising  some  passages  and  adding  others, 
this  incongruity,  not  originally  present,  took  shape;  and  that 
Aeschylus  trusted  to  its  escaping  notice  in  the  actual  dramatic 
representation,  rather  than  further  remodel,  on  this  ground 
alone,  what  he  had  already  written.  That  if  the  ordinary  viev/ 
be  correct — namely,  that  {a)  the  beacon  was  lit  immediately 
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on  the  fall  of  Troy  and  (J?)^  as  in  tradition,  the  host  remained 
for  some  time  upon  the  soil  of  Troy,  Aeschylus  deliberately 
ignored  the  passage  of  time  or  deliberately  made  Agamemnon 
appear  to  travel  at  an  impossible  speed,  or  that  he  can  in  this 
case  have  been  unconscious  of  the  defect  in  his  time  scheme,  I 
do  not,  and  cannot  believe.* 

*In  this  connection  the  reader  is  advised  to  study  the  appendix  on 
the  dual  time  scheme  in  Othello,  in  Dr  Bradley's  Shakespearean 
Tragedy. 
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MAP  OF  THE  AEGEAN 

ILLUSTRATING    AGAMEMNON's   VOYAGE 

Shortest  route  from  Troy  to  Argos  : 

T— A  =  40    A— B'=ioo    B'— C'  =  2o'|      Total 
C — B  =  20     D — E  =  70      E— F  =  30 )  280  miles. 

Agamemnon's  suggested  course  : 

T— A  =  40    A— B  =  i2o  y     Total' 

B— H  =  90    H— E  =  20       E — F  =  30  j  300  miles. 

N.B. — Reference  is  made  to  two  maps  in  the  author's  argument; 
but  the  above  sketch  will  be  found  to  serve  for  both. 
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